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MAGAZING, \@ 
Becens ° a i fi 
von L , _SEPTEMBER, 18 1824, - WO. 1X.] ‘) 
: ; [For the Miscellaneous Magazine. ] | | 
REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. i) | 
: Perhaps there are no subjects within the range of hu- 


1 B® DEATH! My subjection to pleasure and pain, health 
> Band sickness alternately, is suflicient to convince my 
’ & skepticism that [am not an imaginary being. That I 
am a sensitive being, on certain occasions I feel acecutely. hi 
It is no less certain, that when a few more years have | 
. B® wasted their arrows of affliction upon me, I shall decline : 
| into a dulness which no mirth can dissipate,.a stupor 
which no terror can rouse. Yea, that it will be expedi- 
ent to conceal the loathsomeness of my form in the earth ; 
when I shall either have changed the mode of my exis- 
tence, or ceased to exist, the latter of which is impos- 
sible. \\ 
‘‘ Death physically considered, is but in the order of | 
nature ; and in a spiritual sense, the beginning of life | 
that ends not. And so great is the responsibility of living, | 
that death should not in all cases be considered an unwel- \i 
come messenger: for the sooner it comes, the less scope } 
we have for crime or error. It is a subject which inti- f) 
mately concerns us all. Of all the uncounted myriads 
of Adam’s posterity, whose deeds while gliding over the | ae 
scene of time, yet swell the pages of historical preserva- 1] 
tion; but two were exempted from * dying strife.” : | 
There remains but one road for us to evacuate the pres- l 


Vo.L.—I. 33 


man contemplation, so serious and important as that of 
H 
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| ent state of existence, and that is not a flowery one 3 nor 

| is it cheered by moments of unmolested ease and pleasure, 
It stretches its solitary way thro a valley deep and dark, wl 
and withal rendered obscure by shadows and doubts w hich B® 
no vision but that of faith, can penetrate. The grave,is  “l 
the appointed place of rendezvous, which shall contain all 
the travellers who in their turn, have lodged in this great wl 
inn, the earth. Shrouded i in noledlees secrecy, in its turn at 
shall my body-lay, Until * all the travellers mect.” and fm 22 

_ there shall 


“The storm that wrecks the winter sky, ‘ ta 
No more disturb my deep repose, se 
Than summer’s evening’s latest sigh, fle 

That shuts the rese,”’ h] 


« Vague and uncertain as the waves of the ocean arefm 2 
the thoughts which surround us on this important, final of 





matter. co 

6 To Die, te 

** To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” de 
A is repugnant to this sensible frame of ours,” all animals 
| ) instinctively shrink from the approach of death ; and noth- 
y ing but religion, apprehending a blessed futurity, can 


keep the courage of man alive: And even in this state 
B the event which wrenches from us * all we love, and all 
\ we hate,” in this world, is awful. How cautious should 
this consideration make us to depart from evil, and do 
soo.” 
~) . 
| From whence shall the busy worldling derive a solace, 
when he shall encounter the paralyzing grasp of the King 
+ | of Terrors ?—There is a hope whichis as an anchor to 
a the soul ; there is also a hope which is like the spiders web. 
| And while the former frowns defiance to every storm, and 
maintains its hold until the soul is safely drawn across the 
| confines of eternity, into the haven of rest, the latter perish- 
i. es, like the spiders web.” From the buildings, lands, and 
' merchandise of such an one: He need only select, a cof: 
fin, a place of skulls, and a shroud. 
\ “¢ O ye gay dreamers of gay dreams, 


How will you weather an eternal night 
Where such expedients fail?” 
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Will death be more welcome to the votary of pleasure, 
when she calls to mind her golden dreams? The days 
when she sought the woodland’s solitude, to feast her soul 
upon the tales of shipwrecked loye: for where was love 
not wrecked ?— The splendid associations of fashion, in 
which her soul was absorbed ; or her enthusiastic pleasure 
at the clapping theatre ; will ihese array « the monster ”’ 
in aform more lovely, or dissipate the solemnities of dying? 

The suddenness of the arrival of death, and the impor- 
tance of consequences which immediately present them- 
selves, is sufficient to stamp on all.the pleasures of this 
fleeting world, the label * vanity.””, What heart but trem- 
bles at-the thought of being shrouded in suffocating dark- 
ness; or dwelling in uncreated happiness during the ages 
of absorbing eternity. Here the boldest march of human 
courage, makes a pause ; and here, the considerate, at- 
tending to the hallowed precepts of religion, lay the foun- 
dation in life, for a joyful expectancy in death. 

September, 182+. QUARTUS. 


THE HOUR OF PEACE. 
There is an hour of sacred peace, 
By Angel’s blest, by Saint’s rever’d ; 
An hour when sorrow’s wailings cease, 
And sad complainings are unheard. 


There is an hour when Man may steal, 
From faithless friends—from godless foes, 
And in his bosom calmly feel 

The healing cordial of repose. 

There is an hour of kind relief, 

When o’er the couch of friendship dear, 
Affliction sheds the tear of grief, 

And hopeless love invites despair. 
There is an hour when music’s thrill 
Stirs the life blood that warms the soul ; 
When passion’s throbbing pulse is still, 
And reason holds her mild control. 


There is an hour of holiest birth, 

An hour of pious thought and love ; 

When Seraphs bend from Heaven to earth, 
Yorgetful of their state above... 


That hour is midnight! Calm and bright, 

When wrapped in thought the soul may roam ; 
And tir’d with scenes of earthly sight, 

Find in eternity a home. WILFRED Jr. 
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THE THUNDER-PROOF CASTLE. 


Ir is universally granted, that nothing can be more absurd 
than the opinions, so prevalent among the ignorant, of the su- 
pernatural knowledge and powers of fortune-tellers ;—and the 
following relation will tend to shew, that they are equally as 
dangerous as absurd. 


Some forty years ago, the first frame house was raised ina 
pleasant little town on the Connecticut, by a Mr. Flint, who 
with his newly wedded partner, began their fortunes in it, with 
as fair prospects of happiness, perhaps, as any family in all 
New-Hampshire. Mr and Mrs Flint were not of that class 
who find solid enjoyment alone in the depths of science nor oj 
that order, who sce happiness only in the round of affluence. 
‘hhey were both illiterate and poor. But their want of learn. 
ing was supplied by a most affable and affectionate disposition ; 
and their poverty had an abundant remedy in a persevering in- 
dustry, and a regular, though not sordid economy. Blest with 
that contentment which alone supplies the want of all things, 
they bid fair to pass a life of more than ordinary bliss. But 
fair appearances are often false prophets. ‘The ideal happi- 
ness, not only of individuals but of families, and even great na- 
tions is often overthrown by a single breath of wind. So it fa- 
red with the Flint family. ‘They had not inhabited their new 
dwelling quite a year when an incident, very trifling in itself, 
threw a gloom over their lives, and transformed a smiling 
couple into the melancholy devotees of sorrow. 


It was a pleasant day in the month of June, and the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs Flint, a hired laborer and a servant 
girl, were on the point of sitting down to dinner, when a rap 
was heard at the door. At the customary answer “ walk in,” 
the door opened and a hiedeously deformed old woman made 
her appearance, and seated herself. After some rustic expres- 
sions of civility, Mr. Flint was on the point of asking her to sit 
down and partake with them; but he was not quick enough, 
for the old stranger made bold to ask that privilege, at the 
same time promising as a compensation to tell the forunes of 
the whole. The novelty of a tortune teller unluckily drew an 
tinguarded expression from the wife, while at the table, with 
which, ‘it is presumed, the old Sybil was secretly offended ;— 
and it may be seen in the sequel, that it proved a fruitful 
source of trouble to the family for many years. 


Dinner being ended, and an opportunity offered to consult 
their oracle, they by turns passed the examination of the for- 
tune teller, and received their future destinies from her lips: 
but as none of them have any bearing upon our story but Mrs. 
Flint’s we will not presume to unfold the roll of fates, farther 
than our present purpose demands, 
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‘‘ In less than one year,” said the old hag, “ you will give 
birth toa son. He will be a very bright and promising child, 
and when he is eighteen years, five months and eight days old 
he will be killed by Lightning!” The year rolled round, and 
brought with it the promised son.—But it did not bring with it 
the joy that generally accompanies such a boon. From the day 
of his birth, Henry Flint, (for so he was named) was nursed 
with many an anxious sigh, and was the subject of many a 
direful dream—Had any accident befallen him, or had he been 
of a dull and sterile mind, the credit of the prediction would 
have lost ground, and his parents might then have rested in 
peace. But it was not so. He was of a quick and penetrating 
genius, and discovered very early a stability of judgment, far a- 
bove his age ; he was always healthy, cheerful and fortunate, 
and these circumstances, which ought to awake the gratitude 
of parents, only made his more wretched, as they seemed so 
cowpletely to accord with the augury of the old fortune teller. 
However the pecuniary affairs of Mr. Flint were so prosper- 
ous, that he gave all his children a decent common education ; 
and to Henry he deemed it a matter of duty to be more liberal. 
He was placed at Grammar School, and no pains were spared 
to fit him for the sacred desk ; a place to which his early pie- 
ty and natural capacity seemed to destine him. By his perse- 
vering activity, he found out the cause’of the melancholly that 
hung over his parents enjoyment; but he manifested a total 
disregard to such predictions, which his better judgment and 
education had taught him to despise. He strove: with all his 
ingenuity to convert them to re: “eps and omitted no opportuni- 
ty to bring the inventions of such gypsies into ridicule. But the 
day was fast approaching; and he had already entered the 
nineteenth year without any other fruits to his labors, than a 
deeper and more constant gloom on the minds of farmer 
Flint and his wife. Having found fruitless all his attempts to 
bring the bugbear from their im: icinations, he desisted with a 
firm aethemination to think no more about it. Mary were the 
councils and consultations at farmer Flint’s cottage, to devise 
wavs and means to ward off the buts of fate. It was at last de- 
termined to build a retreat, or castle, if we may so call it, which 
should be proof against the destructive element, and, on the fa- 
tal day, to lead him in there for his safety. This was to be 
built, without any regard to expense, of such materials, as had 
been proved by observation to escape the effects of lightning 
aud on the lowest spot of ground near the cottage. And Hen- 
rv had so far consented to this plan as to let them goon with- 
out ridicule ; for hitherto he had ridiculed every foolish whim, 
as far as decency to his parents would allow. 

The trying day at lastcame. Mr Flint’s family arose, after 
the sieeple and found the morning unusually fine and 
pleasant. To avoid being laughed at, they said very little of 
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the expected disaster—and dinner came without a single sign 
of war in the elements. The mother smiled at table, perhaps 
the first time for weeks; and they all now began-to entertain 
doubts of the veracity of fortune tellers; but they dare not ex- 
press, or hardly silently cherish a hope that the day would be 
sorrowless. ‘Che workmen had returned tothe meadow, the 
clock had struck three and madam Flint had become almost 
sociable, when the unwelcome roll of thunder was heard echo- 
ing over the distant hills;.a few dark clouds had united, and 
by their frowning and growling, threatened a tremendous show- 
er. The father came in, sat down, but said not a word.—Every 

‘countenance was dark, as if it had become a mirror to the dark- 
ening skies. Henry alone was undaunted ; his countenance was 
like an Angel, or any being that fears not death. His sisters u- 
nited with their mother, and with all the entreaties they were 
capable of framing, besought him to fly to the castle for safety, 
But he was now fixed in h® resolution not to stir a step. 


The storm was now drawing near very fast, the lightning be- 
came more vivid every gleam, and the increasing roar of the 
thunder was mingled with the rushing sound of the rain in the 
distant forest, when the amiable youth took his bible in his 
hand, and walked straight into the open field. ‘he distressed 
souls in the cottage hardly knew where they were, until the 
thunder came so frequent and loud, that they began to tremble 
for their own safety. ‘*Why did we not go into the thunder 
house,”’ said little Sophia, as pale as death, “tthe thunder will 
strike the house and——” She did not finish her sentence, for 
a tremendous volley of thunder filled the room, apparently, 
with liquid fire, and seemed to sunder the very foundation of 
the earth by its report. 

The storm had spent its force and the rain ceased almost in- 
stantly. The sun broke out, and all nature by her smiles, 
seemed willing to atone for her recent frowns, and the thunder 
died away like an evening echo, through the surrounding for- 
ests. ‘The despairing group in the house were rivetted to 
their seatsin a dreadful suspense—no one daring to stir, for 
fear of being the first to behold the corpse of the dear Henry. 
They sat fearfully gazing at each other, till Henry opened the 
door, saying witha smile, ‘“ Your Thunder-proof castle is a 
fine defence ; the lightning has dashed it to atoms.” ‘They all 
ran to see, and it wasso. Farmer Flint turned on his heel and 
went to his work, He was never known to say a word of it af- 
terwards, unless first prompted to it; and the whole family, 
Henry excepted, although they were too well bred to be angry, 
never heard with satisfaction or complacency, the name of the 
‘* TFhunder-poof Castle.” G. 


~ Bon Mot.—A witty man used to say of taverns that they 
were places where men sold madness by the bottle. 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


We now see the Missouri stretching far to the north and 
west, not a tributary, but itself a principle and mighty riv- 
er; not of secondary or doubtful magnitude, but beyond 
doubt the largest river in the known world. The Platte, 
the Aakansa, and other tributaries of this prodigious 
stream, would in the old continent be rivers of the first 
rate magnitude. ‘These with the Ohio and other Eastern 
branches, draw off the waters of a tract of country now 
familiary designated as the « valley of the Mississippi.” 
To ears accustomed to associate with the term valley the 
idea of **a low ground between hills,” in which a few 
shepherds might feed their flocks, or a few tenements 
find shelter from the wind and storm, this name first ap- 
plied te the country of the Mississippi, we believe by 
Volney, sounds singularly large. Here is a valley, in 
whose fertile shades there repose more inhabitants than 
the United States contained at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. A valley, over which two thirds of the continent of 
Europe might be spread out, and hardly suffice to cover it. 


We have spoken of the Missouri as the largest river 
known on the face of the globe. —We shall be understood 
of coure as including the part of the Mississippi which is 
below its confluence, and of which the Missouri is un- 
doubtedly the true continuation. According to the best au- 
thorities, the Missouri brings into the eommon channel 
four times as much water as the Mississippi ; it is at least 
twice as long, and some of its principal branches are even 
longer than the last named stream. The length of this 
majestic river from its remote source in the rocky moun- 
tains, to the outlet in the Gulf of Mexico, is between four 
and five thousand miles. During three thousand miles 
of this course its apparent size is hardly diminished, and 
even at the Mandan villages, Mr. Breckenridge informs 
us, that its full ehannel appears to him not less broad 
or majestic than that of the Mississippi at New-Orleans. 
Still higher up, it receives tributary branches, which 
might compare with the Danube or Indus in magnitude. 
We know of no other river which draws from such an ex- 
tent of country or connects together climates so remote 
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and dissimilar. The Amazon formerly accounted the chicf 
of streams, hardly execeds three quarters of the length of 
the Missouri. Phe Macquerrie of New-Holland, which 
from its size and distance from the sea in the direction of 
its course was a few years since imagined to exceed all 


- other rivers in extent, has since been ridden down into 
bogs and morasses.”” There remains but one stream 


which, for the palm of superiority, may hereafter come in. 
to competition with the Missouri,and this is the Niger, 
But when shall we know the course, the designation, or 
the outlet of the Niger? No modern geographical problem 
has excited so much enthusiasm for its solution, and none 
has more completely set at defiance the efforts of enter- 
prize and perseverance. Like a mysterious divinity, the 
Niger holds its course in a wilderness impenitrable to civ- 
| ilized man, and slaves and savages are the only atten. 
' J . dants on its way. An hundred Europeans have laid down 
their lives in African deserts, with their faces towards the 
goal of expectation, but hitherto only one of them all has 
tasted the water of the Niger and returned to tell it. 


{ 
i) 0 gj Or — 


f THE EXILP’S ADDRESS TO SCOTLAND. the 

) RUDE are the rocks that embosom thy mountains, Ot 
Bold is the chase which thy huntsmen have rung, the 

f Bright are thy streams and thy chrystaline fountains, ole 
gie 


Wild are the notes which thy minstrels have sung. 


-" 

Proudly thy pine, ever-green, keeps to its station, Eli 

| Blasts howl around and the whirlwind’s wild breath— . 

y Glory of Scotia, and pride of the nation, is 1 

\ Ne’er may thy honours be withered in death. hat 

a Parted from thee, dearest country forever, ‘6 

The rude wave rolls wild o’er the ocean between, Us | 

| | But the ties of affection no distance can sever, the 
| The throb of the heart cannot change with the scene. 

’ Days of my childhood !—oft fancy retraces, t 

| Your visions of bliss on the sweet Scottish shore, low 

| And oft in the moment of fondness replaces, qui 

| Those objects beloved, that will meet me no more. BE 

Strangers shall cateh the last sigh of the stranger, the 

No loved friend of youth shall weep o’er her grave, poi 

No hand plant the rose ov the tomb of the ranger, ‘ 


No voice that is dear, chant the funeral stave. 
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vief Cruel misfertune!—thy cold tear of sorrow, 
h of Upon this pale cheek oft has lingering fell, 
ich But say, will futurity point to a morrow, 
1 of When the bosom shall throb with a rapturous swell. 

all How oft I revisit in sweet soothing slumbers, 
into The birk, and the briar, and infaney’s cot, 
;, Again hear the minstrels melodious numbers, 
‘am . : : 

in And gaze on a scene that is worthy of Scott.* 
rer Brave Caledonia long shall thy story, 
Saad Of Douglas and Bruce, ring o’er rock, hill and glen, 
9 OF And Wallace, thy hero, thy pride, and thy glory, 
lem Till nations re-echo their praises again. 
Ons “ Fare thee well thou bright star!” though the broad foamy ocean, 
fer May ever divide thy loved shore from my view, 
the Though the tempests of time cause the wildest commotion, i), 
“iv. The heart of thy Emmeline still will be true. Hit 
wn EMMELINE. ft 
wh * The descriptive pen of Walter Scott. i 
the ge 
has INTERESTING STORY, 


Extracted from the Pioneers—an American work. 


Elizabeth and Louisa « proceeded along the margin of 
the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid 
Otesgo, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and } 
the sound of hammers that rose from the valley, to min- B 
gle the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when i 
Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed— ai 

«‘ Listen! there are cries of a child on this mountain! : 
is there a clearing near us?—Or can some little one, 
have strayed from its parents ?” 


« Such things frequently happen, returned Lousia.) Let 
us follow the sounds, it may be a wanderer starving on 
the hill.’ 


Urged by this consideration, the females pursued the om 
low, mournful sounds that proceeded from the forest, with : 
quick and impatient steps. More than once the ardent 
Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that she saw 
the sufferer, when Lousia caught. her by the arm and 
pointing behind them, cried—. 


‘ Look at the dog!* 
-Vo.i.—tI. 34 
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Brave had been their companion from the time the 
voice of his-young mistress lured him from his kennel to 
the present moment. His advanced age had long before 
deprived him of his activity ; when his companions stop. 


ped to view the scenery or to add to their boquets, thef 


mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground, and a. 
wait their movements, with his eye closed, and a listless. 
ness in his air that ill accorded with the character of 4 
protector, But then aroused by this cry from Louisa, 
Miss 'l'emple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes keen. 
ly set on some distant object, his head bent near the 
ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, either 
through fright or anger. It was most probably the latter, 
for he was growling in a low Key, and occasionally show. 
ing his teeth, in a manner that would have terrified his 
mistress, had she not so well known his good qualities. 

‘‘ Brave! (she said) be quiet, Brave! what do you see, 
fellow ?” 

At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff in 
stead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly in 
creased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his fire by a shor 
surly barking. 


‘What does he see? (said Elizabeth;) there must bef 


some animal in sight.”’ 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple 
turned her head, and behind Louisa, standing with her 
face whitened to the color of death, and her finger point 
ing upward, with a sort of flickering convulsed motion. 
The quick eye of Elizabeth glancing in the direction i 
dicated by her friend, where she saw the fierce front ané 
glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horril 
malignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

«Let us fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arms 
of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and 
sunk lifeless to the earth. 
. There was not a single feeling in the temperament 0 
Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert a comi- 
Panicn in such an extremity; and she fell on her knees, 
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by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the per- 
gon of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts 
of her dress as might obstruct respiration, and encourag- 
ing their only safe-guard, the dog, at the same time by 
the sounds of her voice. 

Courage Brave (she cried. her own tones beginning to 
tremble,) courage, courage, good Brave ? 

A quarter grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling, 
that grew under the shade of the beech which held its dam. 
This ignorant but vicious creature approached near to the 
dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its parent, but 
exhibiting a,strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten 
with the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind legs, it 
would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws and play 
all the antics of a cat, fora moment, and then by lashing 
itself with its tale growling, and scratching the earth, it 
would attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered 
its parent so terrific. » 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect his body drawn back on its haunches, and 
his eyes following the movements of both dam and cub. 
Atvevery gambol played by the latter, it approached nigh- 
er to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more 
horrid at each moment, until the younger beast, overleap- 
ing its intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. 
There was a moment of fearful cries asd struggles, but 
they ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub ap- 
pearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave with a 
violence that sent it against a tree so forcibly, as to ren- 
der it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was warmed by the triumph of the dog, when she saw the 
form of the old panther in the air springing twenty feet 
from the branch of the beech to the back of the mastiff. 
No words of ours can describe the fury of the confliet that 
followed. It was a confused struggle on the dry leaves, 
accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks and 
growls. Miss Temple continued on her Knees, bending 
aver the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, 
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with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that she 
almost forgot her own stake in the result. So rapid and 
vigorous were the bounds of the inhabitant of the forest, 
that its active frame seemed constantly in the air while 
the deg nobly laced his foe at each successive leap. When 
the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which 
was its edaatant aim, old Brave, though torn with her 
talons, and stained with his own blood, that already flow- 
ed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his foe like a 
feather, and rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray a- 
gain, with his jaws distended and a dauntless eye. But 
age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified the noble 
mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing but courage, 
he was only a vestige of what he had once been. A bigh- 
er bound than ever raised the wary and furious beast far 
beyond the dog, who was making a desperate but fruit- 
less dash at her, from which she alighted in a favorable 
position on the back of her aged foe. For a single ino- 
ment only, could the panther remain there, the great 
strength of the dog returning with a convulsive effort. 
But Elizabeth saw, as Brave “fastened his teeth in the 
side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was 
of the color of blood and directly that his frame was sink- 
ing to the earth, where it soon kay prostrate and helpless. 
Several mighty efforts of the panther, to extricate herself 
from the jaws of the dog followed, but they were fruitless 
until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, 
and his teeth loosened, when the short convulsions and 
stillness that succeeded, announced the death of poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast.— 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 


the Maker, that daunted the hearts of the inferior beings 


of his creation—and it would seem that some such power 
in the present instance, suspended the threatened blow— 
The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, 
for an instant, when the former stopped to examine his 
fallen foe, next to hunt her luckless cub. From the latter 


examinution, it turned, however, with his eyes emittingg 
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flashes of fire, its tail lashing its side furiously, and iis 
claws projecting for inches from its broad feet. ° 

Miss Temple did not or could not move. Her hands 
were clasped in the attitude of prayer, but her eyes were 


} still drawn towards her terrible enemy ; her cheeks were 


blanched to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were 
slightly separated with horror. ‘The moment seemed now 
to have arrived for her fatal termination, and the beauti- 
ful figure of Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, 
when a rustling of leaves from behind seemed rather to 
mook the organs, than to mect the ears. 

‘ Hist !—hist ! (said a low voice) stoop lower girl, your 
bonnet hides the creature’s head.’ 

It was rather the yielding of nature, than a compliance 
with the unexpected order, that caused the head of our 
heroine to sink on her bosom; when she heard the report 
of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged 
eries of the beast, who was rolling over on the earth, bi- 
ting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches 
within its reach. At the next moment the form of Leath- 
er Stocking (‘an old hunter and inhabitant of the soil long 
before the settlement was formed and in fact the Pioneer) 
rushed by her, and he called aloud— 

‘ Come in, Hector, come in you old fool ; ’tis a hard li- 
ved animal and may jump again. ’ 

Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens 
most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and 
threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and ferocity, un- 
til his rifle was again loaded when he stepped up to the 
enraged animal, and placing the muzzle close to its head, 
every spark of its life was extinguished by the discharge. 





THE YELLOW LEAF. 


© take the gaudy wreath away, 
That boasts the richest hue of May, 
It suits not with my sober day, 

I claim the leaf that’s yellow : 
For I have seen its blossom blow, 
Cherish’d the fresh bud on the bough ; 
More welcome to my spirits now, 

Is that dear leaf that’s yellow, 
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SCIO. 

The sad story ‘of Seio is remembered by us all.—To 
most, however, a statement of the circumstances connect- 
ed with the desolations it has suffered from Turkish bar- 
barity will be new, and to none uninteresting. A writer 
in the London New Monthly Magazine has given the 


fullest history of the event which we have met with. The 
savage cruelties of this measure are not more remarka- 


_ ble than the pitiless treachery of its perpetrators. 


‘“ We left the * Pride of the East’ at last, sightof which, 
the Prophet might have smiled with greater reason than 
he did at Cairo. We sailed from Constantinople on board 
an English vessel bound to Smyrna. Having cast anchor 
near the town of the Dardanelles on the following morn- 
ing, we went on shore to visit the scite of the ancient 
Abydos, about two miles distfit. . A lofty tumulous, with 
some remainrs of walls on the side towards the sea, marks 
the spot. 

On the fourth morning, as the sun rose, we were close 
to the Isle of Scio. Its appearance is very singular; six 
or eight miles from the shore is a lofty chain of barren 
and purple rocks, which shut out all view of the interior, 
and the space between these and the sea is covered with 
delightful gardens and verdure, which enclose the town 
on every side, except towards the main. 


The fine climate of this isle, the profusion of delicious 
fruits, the beauty of its women, and the friendly and hos- 
pitable character of the people, caused it to be preferred 
by travellers to any other of the Greek islands. In the 
evening when the setting sun was resting on the craggy 
mountains and the rich gardens at their feet, the shores 
and the shaded promenades around the town were filled 
with the Greek population, among which were multitudes 
of the gay and handsome women of Scio, distinguished for 
their frank and agreeable manners. 


On landing, we went to the Consul’s house—he was a 
Scivte, and received us with much civility. His wife and 
daughter, who were both very plain, made their appear- 
ance, and sweetmeats and fruit, with coffee were handed 
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round. The day was sultry and the watermellons and or- 

anges, Which were in great abundance were very refreshi- 
ing. The unfortunate Sciotes were the most effeminate 
and irresolute of all the Greeks. The merchants lived in 
a style of great luxury, and the houses of many of them 
were splendidly furnished. From the commencement of 
the revolution, they contrived to preserve a strict neutral- 
ity; and though often implored and menaced by theiv 
countrymen, refused to fight for the libertiesof Greece, or 
risk the drawing on themselves the vengeance of the 
Turks. So well had they kept up appearances, that the 
Ottoman fleet never molested them til, unfortunaicly, 
one day a Greek leader entered the harbour with some 
ships, having a body of troops on board, who were landed 
to attack the citadel, in which was a small Turkish garri- 
son, and the Sciotes, fancying the hour of frecdom was 
come ; passed from one extreme to the other, rose tumul.- 
tuously, and joined the troops. The fort was soon taken, 
and the garrisson together with the ‘Turks who were in 
the town, was put to the sword. This was scarecly accom- 
plished, when the Ottoman fleet entered the harbour ; 
and the. Greek forces, who had come from Samos, too in- 
ferior in number to cope with them, instantly embarked, 
and took to flight, leaving the Island to its fate. Those 
islanders who had taken part with them, consisted chicf- 
ly of the lower orders, and two hundred of the chief mer- 
chants and magistrates repaired on board the ship of the 
Captain Pacha, and made the most solemn protestations 
of innocence, and unqualified submission to the Porte. "The 
admiral reeeived them with great civility, and expressed 
himself willing to forget all that had passed, and ordered 
coffee and a variety of refreshments. But no sooner had 
the pacha landed his forces about six thousand men, than 
he gave the signal for the massacre. The details given 
me afterwards by Sciotes who had escaped were enough 
to harrow up the soul. During the massacre, the Vuarks, 
exhausted, sheathed at times their bloody sabres, & seated 
beneath the trees on the shore, took their pipes and coffee 
chatted, or fell asleep in the shade. In the course of a few 

hours they rose refreshed, and began to slay indiserimi- 
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nately all who came in their way. It was in vain to inv 
plore mercy ; the young and gay Sciotes, but a few days 
before the pride of the island, found their loveliness no 
Shield then, but fell fell stabbed before their mothers eyes 
or flying into the gardens were caught by their long and 
braided tregses, and quickly dispatched. The wild and 
confused cries of pain and death were m ingled with the 
fierce shouts of Mohammed and vengeance ; the Greek 
was seen kneeling for pity, er fying with desperate speed 
and the Turkish soldier rushing by with recking weapon, 
or holding in his hand some head dripping with blood. 
The close of day brought little reprieve ; the moonlight 
spreading vividly cover the town, the shores and the rich 
groves ol fruit-trees, rendered escape or concealment al- 
most impossible. But as the work of death paused at in- 
tervais from very weariness, the loud sounds of horror and 
carnage sunk intothose of more hushed and bitter wo. 
‘he heart-broken wail of parents over their dying and 
violated child—the meet ed and shuddering tones of de- 
spair of those ta whem a few hours would ‘bring inevita- 
ble death—the ery of the orphan and widow around the 
mangied forms of their dearest relations, mingled with 
curses on the murderer, went up to heaven! But the 
pause of mourning was short—the stincss ef the night 
vas suddenly broken by the clash of arms and the dismal 
war-cry of the Ottoman soldiery,—Death? death to the 
Greeks—to the enemies of the Prophet—Alah il Allah 3’ 
—and the Captain Pacha in the midst, with furious ges- 
tures, urged on his troops to the slaughter. Every heuse 
and garden were stre' wed with cerpses: beneath the or- 
ange-trees, by the fountain side, on the rich carpet, and 
the marble pavement, lay the young, the beautiful, and 
(he aged, in the midst of their loved and luxurious re- 
ireats, Day after day passed ;—and lying as they fell, 
alone or in groupes, no hand bore them to their grave, 
while survivors still remained to perish. At last when all 
was over, they were thrown in promiscuous heaps, the 
senator and the delicate and richly attired women of rank 
mingled with the lowest of the populace, into large pits 
dug for the purpose, which served as universal sepulchres. 
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‘I'wenty thousand are computed to have perished during 
the few days the massacre lasted. Happy were the few 
who could pass the barrier of rocky mountains, beyond 
which they were for the time seeure, or were received 
into some of the beats and vessels onthe coast, and thus 
snatched from their fate. It was my fortune afterwards to 
meet several times with these wretched fugitives, wan- 
dering in seareh of an assylum 3. so pale, worn, and de- 
spairing, they presented a picture of exquisite misery— 
girls of a tender age on foot, sinking beneath the heat 
and toil of the way, yet striving to keep up with the hor- 
ses that bore the sick and disabled of the party; and 
mothers with their infants whom they had saved, while 
their husbands and sons had perished. One who had 
been a lady in her own land, weeping bitterly, related to 
me the murder of all her children, who were five young 
men. Many a young Sciote woman was to be seen, her 
indulgent home lost forever, her beauty and vivacity quite 
gone, With haggard and fearftl looks, secking in other 


| lands for friends whom she might never find. 


<a> 1102100 = 


THE DYING SINNER. 


Shrouded in dark dcspair—the sinner dics! 


Clouds of horror fill all earth s—while, from the awful 
pinnacle of time, he looks off into an abyss of wo, dark as 
midnight shades. He starts back !—Terror fills his soul 
—wwhile still as night, silent as the house of death, breaks 
upon his sight a vast cternity.—His soul, in awful amaze- 
ment, would fain utter a plaintive groan. But alas! death 
presents his hour-glass sandless; and with his flaming 
sword cuts the brittle thread of life exclaiming with an 
awful voice, Time shail be no longer.” ~Life’s curtain 
drops, the bolts of death fly back ; all nature fades. The 
sun hides his face ; the volume of nature forever closes. 
The soul conveyed by raging demons, meets its doom.— 
Keen agony points that resistless shaft of death, which 
never, never dies. He calls on mountains, to hide hin 
from the eternal Jadge. In vain.—The book of life opens ; 
his horrible destiny is unrolled ; he approaches God’s 
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awful tribunal. The dread sentence falls from the lips of 
Jehovah,—** Depart ye cursed” The rebel sinks ; he 
sinks down in wo ;—alas, in hell! Justice, as with the 
seal of God, stamps his doom with an eternal and increa. 
sed despair. He groans, he dies ; yet never dies ! Hope 
ah! kind hope that cheered in life is lost in hell. He eries, 
he wails, with gnashing teeth. All living hark! Hear him 
exclaim,—* I’m, I’m lost, forever lost. Oh for one drop 
- to cool my tongue, tormented in these flames, Alas I feel 
the worm that never dies ! the fire which never is quen. 
ched! Oh eternity, eternity! When millions, millions of 
years, have run their ample rounds, eternity is but then 
begun !” 
2 Ge 


THE BURIAL. 


**Tis done '? said Emmeline as I entered the room; 
**tis done! and now his little spirit has passed the con- 
fines of mortality ' I drew back! she was in the deliri- 
um of reflection, and I remained unperceived. ¢ Yes,” 


continued Emmeline, leaning over the lifeless babe, as | 


she wiped the repining tears: “he is gone! the delight 
of my existence is forever snatched from maternal embra- 
ces! But he is not dead; he only reposes in the arms of 
immortality, whence Ishall again reecive him! Yet his 
father: ah! my beloved partner! little dost thou think 
of this disaster. No, thou art distant and unconscious of 
it. When thou retérnest, how wilt thou bear the loss of 
thy little Henry!’ « My amiable friend,’ said I, approach- 
ing the weeping Immeline, « [ was come to enquire res- 
pecting the health of your infant, and I see that he is 
well.” « Well !? repeated Emmeline, “he is well: ’tis 
enough; his sorrows are past! My friend,” said this 
charming mother, «I did not once imagine that I- could 
have resigned mysclf to a dispensation so severe.” «© And 
what,” interrupted I, * has effected such a happy change 
in your dispositions’ <« Ah !? replied Emmeline, [was 
then young, inattentive to youth, and ignorant of true 
peace! Like most young people, I never, perused a_vol- 
ume from which [ have since learnt in what happiness 
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consists: to be resigned to the will of Providence here, 
and trace by the chart which he has given us in divine 
truth, the road to a brighter state.” « But,”? demanded 
I, “have you never any apprehensions that this chart 
may be erroneous{”  None;” rejoined Emmeline, « for 
though I never examined the external authorities which 
Jam told confirm my guide; and though I hear of many 
who done it with more wisdom and penetration than I can 
possibly boast, aver that it is defective; I have an evi- 
dence that compels me to reject their doubts. My heart, 
whenever I peruse the pages of holy writ, beats so in 
unison with their contents, that nature, which philosophers 
tells us should be our director, must be mistaken if I am 
wrong.” 

When the corpse of Henry was to be interred, Emme- 
line attended it to the grave. I was unspeakably impress- 
ed with her deportment. In her features you might dis- 
cern the triumph of resignation over the struggles of sor- 
row: she “shone in tears!” Never shall [ forget the 
sympathetie assent given by every heart present, when 
the good pastor uttered that glorious assurance, « I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. And though, after my death, 
worms destroy this body: yet, in my flesh shall I see 
God.” ** Yes; my Redeemer liveth,” exclaimed Emme- 
line—and Henry, I shall meet thee in his presence. We 
are parted to re-unite where tears shall cease to flow !” 
And this is the religion, thought I, that sceptics would ex- 
‘erminate. 

a 


MARY—QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


TIME has swept on with silent tread, 
And ne’er was known to tire or weary ; 
But memory oft has paused to shed 

A tear to THEE, ill-fated Maryr'! 
Inveterate—envious, were thy foes :— 
In life—thy lot was lone and dreary ; 
Yet thou wast known to pray for those, 
Who scorned to look on cafitive Mary! 


No more Ben Lomonds lonely coast, 
Shall greet thy form once light and airy « 
No!—Scotio’s glory now is lost! 
Farewell to Marny—Royal Mary! 
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From a Western Paper. 
INDIAN TALK. 


Brothers.—Since I gave you my last talk, I have been 
carefully looking your affairs all over, and have been 
comparing your present with your past, and also with 
your future probable candition ; and unless you take coun- 
sel, and change your path, I fear, from the comparison, 

“that you are in more danger of being thrown entirely on 

your backs, than I was before aware of. Brothers, I still 
think that you are quite too fond of trifles—mere orna- 
mental decorations of your persons with fine showy things 
from far countries. 1 told you in my other talk, that 
such a disposition was the fruit of little minds, and only 
fit to amuse the fancies of silly squaws and ignorant chil- 
dren. 


Brothers, you did not listen to what I said; for it seems, 
you still keep shooting the same way you did before I 
gave you that talk. If you tell me that you do not like 
to see your squaws and papooses in meaner matchcoats, 
and set off with less showy ornaments, than the squaws 
and papooses of your black kings, and others, I shall think 
your black kings are men of very weak minds, and that 
they are very unfit to be your leaders to the land of the 
Great Spirit, if themselves are so fund of such trifles, as 
to lead you into such slippery ground as will throw you on 
your naked backs, by indulging their families in pride 
and vanity, while they are pretending to show you the 
path to a better country. 


Brothers, your black leaders have greatly the advan- 
tage of you in these things s—you give them all the mo- 
ney you can well spare, and perhaps more, for telling 
you the right path to the place where the Great Spirit 
lives, and if they lay out the money in fine ornaments, 
costly matcheoats, and shoxy things for themselves and 
families, you may remember that you enable them to do 
so, and that many of you are too poor to pay them for 
their bill-of directions, and, at the same time, to appear 
as grand as they do, without going in debt to the traders. 


Do listen, brothers, and take warning by what has 
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happened to your ved brothers;—you know that your 
fathers, and some of you have, in time past, brot’ strong 
waters, and fine shining things of little or no real value, 
io trade with your red brethren for their lands ; and when 
they had got drunk with the strong water, and grew fond 
of your showy trifles, and so gave their lands for them 
time after time, till they have hardly a place big enough 
to lie down on. 

Listen well, brothers.—Will your red brothers having 
once worn fine shining beads, and red caps, make amends 
for their present poverty and distress ’—You will answer 
NO. Then listen again, brothers. ¥our traders bring 
foreign goods, as you call them, which are very pleasing 
to the eyes of such as are fund of little things, and ‘sell 
them to such of you as are weak minded enough to buy 
them; and as many amongst you have proud hearts, emp- 
ty purses, and weak eyes, you buy them greedily, but 
have to buy on credit, or not get them, till you are so 
deeply in debt, that you will never be able to find money 
enough to pay for your vanities. 


The traders will soon want your money, but when 
they find that you have none, they will send the officers 
io sell your lands, after all your other fine things are 
gone, to raise the money to pay for the fruits of your pride 
and extravagance. Your houses and lands must now be- 
come the property of others, and as the traders, through 
your folly, have got nearly all the money in their hands, 
they will buy gour lands at very low prices; and you 
must then either go off them, or become their tenants, 
both at their price and pleasure. 


Brothers, this is the way I have heard that it is in 
many of the old countries on the other side of the big 
water :—the white kings, and the black kings, and the 
rich traders, have contrived to get all the land into their 
own hands, while the former owners, like your red broth- 
ers, are lying quite naked on their backs, and the rich 
men walk over, and tread on them without mercy. 


Brothers, continue to listen. When the rich men and 
traders have gotten all your lands, and fine wigwams into 
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their possession, which will some day be the case, unless 
you grow wiser, will it make a full compensation for your 
losses, and will it be a sufficient equivalence for your high 
rents, cringing dependence, and servile submission to your 
lordiy landlords, and other privations, that you once strut- 
ted in superfine broadcloths and velvets, and that your 
squaws and papooses rattled in India silks and muslins, 
and other vain and costly trappings? Brothers you know 
well that it would not. 

You need not try to lay all the blame on the traders for 


bringing such things to sell—yourselves are only to blame J 


in this matter; you crave them, and when brought, you 
will have them; if you would not buy them at all, they 
would not bring them; but as long as there are buyers 
there will be sellers. 

Listen, brothers, to good talk—be not any more thie 
busy and guilty agents in bringing yourselves and pos- 
terity into the unhappy situation of your red brethren, 
who now see their folly, when it is forever too late to help 
themselves. TECUMSEH. 

= BB Gn 
ACCOUNT OF THE BANIANS; 
A religious sect in the dominions of the Great Mogul. 


These people believe firmly in the transmigration of 
souls, will, on no consideration, ki!l any living creature, 
or eat its flesh ; but on the contrary, will use their ut- 
most endeavours to release even the err animals 
if they see them in danger of perishing. ‘They account all 
other nations impure ; and are so scrupulously fearful of 
pollution, that they will break a cup which has been 
used or even touehed by a person of a different religion ; 
nor will they enter the same pond in which a stranger 
has bathed, till they have emptied it completely, and fil- 
led it with pure water. Nay, so excessive is their anxi- 
ety to preserve their purity, that if they happen to be 
‘touched even by persons of their own sect, they cannot 
eat nor enter their houses, till they have undergone 4 
thorough ablution. They wear at their neeks a stone 
about the size of an egg, which is perforated in the mid- 
dle, and has three strings drawn through it. As this 
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stone, Which they call iamderan, represents their god, it 
procures them very high respect among all the Indians. 

The name Banians is likewise applied in general to all 
the idolaters of India, as distinguished from the Mahom- 
etans, and is more particularly appropriated to one of the 
four principal casts into which the Indians are divided : 
the other three casts are the Bramins, or priests; the 
Rajaputs, or men of the sword ; and the artists, or labor- 
ers. 

In their shaster, or statute book, the proper Banians 
are distinguished by the name of Suddery, which compre- 
hends all persons engaged in traffic or merchandise Their 
name, in the Bramin language, signifies innocent and 
harmless ; and nothing can be more expressive of their 


real character; for they would not hurt the most insiga, 


nificant creature, and they bear injuries with more than 
christian meekness. They are not distinguished from the 
other Hindus by any peculiar religious tenets; but of the 
eight general precepts delivered by Bramaw, the Indian 
legislator, two are supposed more immediately to refer to 
the Banians, as they enjoin veracity and honor in all their 
speeches and transactions, and forbid circumvention in 
buying or selling. 

A great proportion of the inland trade of the Indies is 
earried on by-the Banians, particularly in the peninsula 
on this side of the Ganges. Though extremely expert in 
their commercial transactions, they are equally remarka- 
ble for their honesty. Persons of this cast are generally 
chosen as the brokers of the English and Dutch, and 
French companies, with whose stock and cash they are 
almost constantly entrusted. The Banians are also bank- 
ers, and their bills of exchange are current almost thro’ 
the whole of the East-Indies. ‘They have, besides, a kind 
of standing bank, in which persons may deposite their 
money, and lift it again when they find it convenient. 

The form of contract which they employ in their bar- 
gains deserves to be described. The transaction is car- 
ried on in the most profound silence, by touching one an- 
others fingers: the buyer takes off his girdle, and spreads 
it on his knee; and both parties, having their hands be- 
neath it, can, by the mere intercourse of their fingers, 
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inark, even to the lowest denomination, the price demand. 
ed, offered, and aceepted. When the seller takes the buy. 
er’s whole hand,it denotes a thousand, and as many times 
ad he squeczes it, So many thousand pagods, rupees, &e, 
are offered—every finger denotes a hundred; a half. fin. 
Ser, to the second joint, fifty; and the small end of the 
finger, to the first joint, ten. 


Almost from childhood, the Banians are accustomed to 
trade, an ' to that gentleness‘of disposition and of manners, 
Which is characteristic of their cast. Their slaves are 
treated with great humanity. In general,they are extreme. 
ly frugal; but, when they settle their children, they launch 
out into great extravagance. ‘Their women are remark. 
able for their chastity ; nor do husbands allow their wives 
the least intercourse with strangers. This restraint they * 
justify by a favorite proverb: « If you bring butter too DP 
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near the fire, you can hardly keep it from melting.” ) 
aed il 
. W 
THE FAMILY BIBLE. 4 
HOW painfully pleasing the fond recollection, \ 

Of youthful connexions and innocent joy ; 
When blest with parental advice and affeetion, iT 
Surrounded with mercies—with peace trom on high, H 


I still view the chairs of my sire and my mother— 


The seats of their offspring, as ranged on each hand, 5¢ 
And that richest of Books, which excelled every other, te 
The FAMILY BIBLE which lay on the stand— hi 
The old fashioned Bible—the dear blessed Bible, 

The FAMILY BIBLE, which lay on the stand. m 
That Bible, the volume of GOD'S inspiration, al 
At morn and at evening, could yield us delight, Ar 
And the prayer of our sire was a sweet invocation 

For mercy by day, and for safety by night, as 
Our hymns of thanksgiving with harmony swelling, 

All warm from the hearts of the family band, r 
Half raised us trom earth to that rapturous dwelling W 
Described in the Bible, that lay on the stand—- 7 hi: 
The old fashioned Bible, the dear blessed Bible, ch 
The FAMILY BIBLE, which lay on the stand. r 
Ve scenes of tranquility, long have we parted, ; 
My hopes almost gone—and my parents no more— an 
In sorrow and sadness, I live broken hearted, (le 
And wander unknown on a far distant shore ;— S} 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Saviour’s protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand ? cu 
O, let me with patience receive his correction, he 
And think of the Bible that lay on the stand— of 


The ok! fashioned Bible, the dear blessed Bible, 
The FAMILY BIBLE that lay on the stand. 





